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known scientists appear as editors, Professor Q F. H. Peters and 
Professor Alex. Winchell, and their influence has not been largely- 
felt. To give an idea of its standing, we quote two points. Of 
the Dinosauria it says " the principal genera are Megalosaurus, 
Iguanodon and Hylaeosaurus !" This information, now a quarter 
of a century old, indicates that the editors have not heard of the 
many American genera of this order. Of the doctrine of devel- 
opment it says (p. 533) : " As a hypothesis the theory has great 
plausibility, but lacks the support of one accredited instance of 
the organization of species by natural selection." The list of 
scientific men at the end of the last volume is absurdly defective. 
Johnson's encyclopedia gives much fuller information on Ameri- 
can subjects. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Asia. — Mr. Graham's Ascents of Himalayan Peaks. — In the 
August number of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society Mr. W. W. Graham gives an account of his travels in the 
Himalayas. He reports that Kanchinjinga is inaccessible, but 
believes that the circuit of the great peak could be made in nine 
days, although one pass of 20,000 feet would have to be crossed. 
The peaks are set with rocky aiguilles impossible of ascent, for 
beside them the Matterhorn is a mere dwarf. In an attempt to 
ascend Danagiri (23,186 feet G. T. S.) Mr. Graham and his com- 
panion reached 22,700 feet, and saw below them Mount Monal 
(22,516) and A 22 (21,001), but were compelled to return by a hail 
storm. In one place they found the map of the topographical 
survey highly inaccurate, " one whole range omitted, glaciers por- 
trayed where trees of four feet thickness are growing, and the hill 
shading generally entirely imaginary." Peak A 2 i (Mount Monal) 
was successfully attempted, but A^ was found to terminate up- 
wards in an inaccessible precipice. Jabonu (2 1 ,300-2 1,400 feet G. 
T. S.) was also ascended, and on another occasion Mr. Graham 
and two companions reached to within about 40 feet of the 
summit of Mount Kabru (23,700 feet). North-west of this peak, 
less than seventy miles, lay Mount Everest, said to be the high- 
est mountain in the world, but, in the judgment of Mr. Gra- 
ham and of his skilled Swiss guide, Emil Boss, surpassed by 
two unknown peaks, one rock and one snow. The travelers 
agree that the Himalayan glaciers lie at a greater angle than the 
Swiss, and that the general slope of the peaks is greater. None 
of the inconveniences usually described as experienced by travel- 
ers who ascend to great heights were felt, but the pace of the 
heart" increased greatly, and its beatings became audible. Mr. 
Graham thinks it possible that the headache, nausea, bleeding, 
etc., suffered by some, arise from a weak heart. At 22,000 feet, 

'This department is edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia. 



